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Panama continued from page 8 
leftists and other opposition groups 
protested Carter’s trip. They decried 
the final version of the Canal treaties, 
unapproved by the Panamanian peo- 
ple, which reiterates U.S. rights of in- 
tervention in the Canal Zones, and in 
essence, the entire country. Two 
university students were killed by 
“armed civilians” and 18 were wound- 
ed in a demonstration against the 
treaties and the Carter visit. 

To forestall any further dissent, Tor- 
rijos ordered the university closed in- 
definitely. Government workers, paid 
40 cents a day, were ordered to 
whitewash anti-U.S. slogans like 
“Carter Keep Out” and “Panama Si, 
Carter No” which protesters had 
painted on the walls of public buildings 
and businesses. Less easy to obliterate 
were the dollar bills (Panama is re- 
quired by its 1903 treaty with the U.S. 
to use U.S. currency)) stamped in red 
ink with “Carter Out of Panama.” 

While President Carter spoke on his 
recurring theme, human rights viola- 
tions, Panama’s police force rounded 
up leftists for questioning, detained 
some for several days, and warned 
them to refrain from organizing 
against the regime and the Canal Zone 
treaties. 

Protest was not confined to these 
groups alone. Earlier this month, a 
group of 43 Panamanian nuns and 
priests urged Carter to cancel his trip, 
describing the treaties as “unjust, im- 
posed and immoral.” And an 
estimated 100,000 people in early June 
greeted three-time president Arnulfo 
Arias Madrid who returned to Panama 
from exile. For most, including vast 
numbers of the unemployed, it was not 
so much a show of support for Arias as 


an expression of discontent with 
Panama’s high cost of living, the un- 
popular canal treaties, and government 
suppression of the labor movement 
and media. 

The Carter visit revived the con- 
troversy surrounding the first draft of 
the Panamanian instrument of ratifica- 
tion presented to the U.S. in May. In- 
struments of ratification are the of- 
ficial documents that two countries ex- 
change in acceptance of a binding 
bilateral agreement. Each country 
writes its own instrument, but cannot 
tamper with the actual wording of the 
official treaty. 

In his country’s instrument, Torrijos 
tried to placate opposition to the 
treaties. The language seemed to reject 
U.S. military hegemony in Panama, 
stating that the right of intervention 
does not exist in international law. The 
U.S. attitude, for its part, was ex- 
pressed by an American official who 
countered, “We went though a whole 
negotiating process with [the Panama- 
nians] . We had to kind of educate them 
to what we had in mind.” 

The final draft of the Panamanian 
instrument was approved by the U.S. 
Senate leadership and the Foreign 
Relations Committee. But the revised 
pact was not submitted to the Panama- 
nian people for a plebiscite. 

George Priestly of Nueva Alter- 
nativa Popular Panamania (NAPP), 
formerly the Union Nacional de 
Panamanios, a solidarity group in New 
York, told LNS in a telephone inter- 
view, “It is not likely that the Panama- 
nian people would accept the revised 
pact without a definite withdrawal date 
of the U.S. military presence.” All op- 
position groups, except the Liberal 
Party which held power between 1964 
and 1968, cite the final treaty version 
as illegitimate. 

History of the Canal 

The United States realized the value 
of a connecting route between the 
Pacific Ocean and the Caribbean Sea 
during the Spanish- American War of 
1898 when it took U.S. ships two 
months to sail 13,000 miles around 
South America to reach Cuba. 

After deciding on Panama as the site 
of the canal, the United States 
befriended Panamanian independence 
leaders who were resisting domination 
by Colombia. Panama was promised 
U.S. military support in the event of a 
Colombian attack, on the condition 
that the U.S. would build a canal 
through the middle of the country — 
and control it “in perpetuity.” Co- 
erced by the U.S. , Panama found itself 
living under terms of the 1903 Treaty, 
signed on its behalf by a French 
businessman. And the Panamanian in- 
dependence movement was effectively 
undermined. 

The Canal Zone, created by the 1903 
treaty, is a 550 square mile military 
enclave dividing Panama in half. The 
security of some 44,000 “Zonians” is 
closely guarded by 14,000 U.S. troops. 
U.S. political and economic interests 
in Latin America are backed up 
by the Southern Command, or 
SOUTHCOM, on 13 bases in the zone. 
At the U.S. -run School of the 


Americas there, police and military 
from throughout Latin America 
receive training for use by their respec- 
tive U.S. -supported regimes. 

Canal Economy 

The U.S. collects more than $100 
million a year from Canal charges, and 
Panama receives an annual $1.9 
million of this— the same as in 1955. At 
present, Panama has absolutely no 
jurisdiction over the Canal Zone or 
revenues generated by the shipping and 
business concerns. 

In the Canal Zone’s northeastern 
section, the Colon Free Zone offers an 
endless honeymoon for corporations 
which manufacture, import, store or 
export goods in the area. Multina- 
tionals like Coca Cola, Polaroid and 
Xerox bask in the financial sun, paying 
no personal or corporate taxes. 
U.S. -based companies, tired of battl- 
ing stricter U.S. labor and tax laws, ex- 
ploit Panamanian wage rates of 50 
cents to 86 cents an hour. 

According to The Climate for In- 
vestment Abroad published by the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, “The 
government of Panama welcomes 
direct foreign investment and imposes 
few restrictions on foreign investors.” 
Multinational corporations producing 
only export goods are tax exempt for 
ten years or more. United Brands, 
formerly the United Fruit Company, 
which arrived in Panama in the early 
part of the century, taking advantage 
of the government’s amiable invest- 
ment climate. Its subsidiary, the Chiri- 
qui Land Company, now exports 88 
percent of all Panama’s 
agricultural products-30 million crates 
of bananas a year. 

Brig. Gen. Torrijos has made occa- 
sional overtures to working people to 
ameliorate their discontent over condi- 
tions in Panama. But his policies have 
made it clear that he intends to stifle 
any dissent against his regime, the 
presence of the multinationals, or, 
above all, the treaties which demand 
the right of the U.S. military to oversee 
Panama and— from its Central 
American perch— the rest of Latin 
America. □ 


Corrections 

In the Daily News strike story on 
page 5, the second paragraph, third 
column, should read: 

The Guild received support from 
eight of the ten unions at the News , but 
the Newspaper and Deliveries Union 
and Typographical Union initially 
refused to support the strike. Many 
rank and file members of both unions 
defied their unions and joined the 
picket lines, however. And pressure 
from rank and file members support- 
ing the strike and from some of the 
truckers themselves succeeded in bring- 
ing the Newspapers and Deliveries 
Union around on the last two days of 
the strike. 

* * * 

Please include this credit with the ar- 
ticle on Iran’s army on page 6: 

(This article was translated for LNS 
by Peter GribbinJ 



(See photos in this packet as well as in 
packets 865 , 866, 867, 868, 869, 871, 
873, 880, 881, 882, 903.) 

Middle East: 

Seven Questions and Answers 
on the Current Situation 


Liberation News Service 

LNS has compiled these questions 
and answers to help readers better 
understand the current situation in the 
Middle East, especially regarding the 
Palestinian question . 

What is the latest position the Israeli 
government has taken towards the 
Palestinians? 

The Israeli government has proposed 
a “self-rule” plan which offers 
minimal changes from the Israeli 
military occupation which governs the 
Palestinians now, but falls far short of 
Palestinian demands for self- 
determination and an independent 
state. 

Israel has repeatedly said that it will 
never allow an independent Palestinian 
state on the West Bank or Gaza Strip. 
As for discussing other solutions 
beyond its “self-rule” plan, the Israeli 
government said on June 18, after a 
month-long parliamentary debate, that 
only after its proposed “self-rule” had 
been accepted and was in effect for 
5 years would it discuss “the nature 
of future relations in the long run.” 

The June 18 Israeli position is seen 
by even the Carter Administration as 
too vague and unyielding to provide 
the basis for a solution to the Middle 
East conflict. 

The “self-rule” plan was first spell- 
ed out by Israel on December 27, 1977 
during the talks between Israeli Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin and Egyp- 
tian President Anwar Sadat. 

Some have described this plan as the 
establishment of a “glorified school 
board” for the Palestinians. Even the 
New York Times editorialized: “It 
does not take an Arab eye to read into 
it much ‘rule’ but little ‘self’.” 

The main points of the Begin plan 
are: 

• Sovereignty. The plan rejects the 
right of the Palestinians to establish a 
state on their own land. The Israeli 
government “stands by” its claim of 
sovereignty over the Palestinian West 
Bank and Gaza Strip, while merely 
mentioning that “other claims [of 
sovereignty] exist” and therefore the 
question should be left open. 

The self-rule plan could actually 
consolidate Israel’s control over the 
West Bank and Gaza, escalating from 
military occupation to de facto annexa- 
tion, if the plan became part of a larger 
Middle East settlement approved of by 
Arab states. 

• Citizenship. Palestinians would be 
“granted the choice of either Israeli or 
Jordanian citizenship” (and the former 
would not be granted easily). Both 
alternatives are outrageous to people 
who are neither Israelis nor Jordanians 
but Palestinians. 


• Administration. Begin proposed 
that the West Bank and Gaza be 
presided over by an “administrative 
council” instead of the current military 
government. But the council’s jurisdic- 
tion would be limited to such functions 
as education, health and social welfare. 
A committee of representatives of 
Israel, Jordan and the administrative 
council would have authority in key 
matters such as immigration and the 
scope of the council’s jurisdiction, and 
would make decisions unanimously — 
giving Israel veto power. This commit- 
tee also gives Jordan some formal con- 
trol over Palestinians. 

• Military. Israel would maintain 
complete control over all “security” 
operations in the West Bank and Gaza. 
For example, Israeli troops would still 
police the West Bank and Gaza, 
presumably continuing to patrol the 
area constantly, man roadblocks on all 
main arteries to stop and search 
Palestinians, and arrest or detain 
thousands of Palestinians on such 
“security offenses” as belonging to a 
Palestinian political organization. 

• Foreign affairs and economic rela- 
tions with outside authorities would be 
governed by the Israeli state. Israel has 
already made the West Bank and Gaza 
colonial satellites to its own economy, 
exploiting Palestinian workers in 
Israeli-run industries, restricting 
Palestinian agriculture and industry to 
conform to the needs of the Israeli 
state, and using the areas for a major 
market. 

• Land and settlement. Israelis 
would still be able to acquire (primarily 
through confiscation) and settle on 
Palestinian lands. Moreover, these 
Israelis would be governed by the 
Israeli state, not the local council. This 
extraterritoriality is of the type that 
caused the Chinese to rebel against 
European colonial powers in the nine- 
teenth century Boxer Rebellion! 

• Refugees. Of the 1.5 million 
Palestinian refugees (half the Palesti- 
nian population), only a small number 
would be expected to be allowed to 
return to the West Bank and Gaza, oc- 
cupied since 1967, and no provision is 
made for return of refugees to their 
homes within the borders that Zionists 
designated as their state in 1948. 

What has been the Palestinian response 
to the Begin plan? Do they have an 
alternative? 

“What Begin is offering us now,” 
said PLO Chairman Yasser Arafat, “is 
Bantustans, no more.” 

The Palestinian people, those living 
as refugees as well as those living under 
occupation, have rejected Begin’s plan. 
The PLO Executive Council and the 
Palestinian National Council (the 
PLO’s 300-member parliament), as 
well as leaders on the West Bank de- 
nounced it saying it does not incor- 
porate self-determination for the 
Palestinians and it does not recognize 
the Palestine Liberation Organization 
as the sole legitimate representative of 
the Palestinian people. 

A formal statement by members of 
the municipal councils of Palestinian 


West Bank towns described the Begin 
plan as an “attempt to perpetuate 
Zionist occupation of Arab land.” 
Despite the fact that Israel has declared 
the PLO an illegal organization, and 
arrests and deports Palestinians for 
supporting it, the statement declared: 

“The only party authorized to repre- 
sent the Palestinian people in any 
negotiation concerning the Palestine 
question is the PLO. The only way to 
achieve a just peace in the region is to 
recognize the right of the Palestinian 
people to self-determination and to 
establish their own independent state, 
as well as complete Israeli withdrawal 
from the occupied territories and li- 
quidation of all manifestations and in- 
stitutions of Israeli occupation.” 

This is a strong statement for people 
living under military occupation. 

The PLO, in its news service WAFA, 
supplemented the response of the West 
Bank Palestinians with four major 
points: 

“Begin’s proposals are not more 
than a translation of the colonial prin- 
ciples of Begin and his U.S. masters; 

“Begin’s proposal not only con- 
tradicts the national aspirations of the 
Palestinian people, ignoring their 
leadership, the PLO, through the 
“self-rule” proposal; it will obliterate 
the Palestinian people under the yoke 
of further occupation. This will be 
disguised in the form of a ‘Bantustan’ 
in an attempt to gain international, 
Arab, and Palestinian legitimacy for 
the continuation of Israeli occupation. 

“Aside from ignoring all interna- 
tional resolutions on Jerusalem which 
Israel annexed over international pro- 
test and other inalienable Palestinian 
rights, this proposal ignores the very 
existence and specificity of the Palesti- 
nians as a people, and is an insult to 
them and their struggle for the past 50 
years and more.” 

“The aim of this plan is to give the 
impression that Israel has given 
something in return for the concessions 
Sadat has offered one after another. It 
is thus a trick which will be rejected by 
the Palestinian people.” 

The Palestinians have for years 
stood by their goal of establishing an 
independent state and have elaborated 
and concretized this goal over time. 
The last Palestine National Council 
meeting in 1977 refined a transitional 
program adopted in 1974. That pro- 
gram called for establishing an in- 
dependent national state on any part of 
Palestine liberated from Zionist con- 
trol. This was understood to mean a 
state in the West Bank and Gaza Strip, 
as a step towards establishing “the 
democratic secular state [encompassing 
Moslems, Christians and Jews and not 
based on theocratic law] in all of 
Palestine. 

Palestinian strategy repeatedly 
focuses on three demands: the right of 
all refugees to return to their homes in 
all of Palestine, the right of self- 
determination of the Palestinian peo- 
ple, and the right to a state. 

What happened to the international 
negotiations since they made the news 
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with Sadat’s trip to Jerusalem? 

Despite the great hoopla surround- 
ing Sadat’s October trip and asser- 
tions in the western press that a 
Mideast peace was at hand, formal 
talks between the Israeli and Egyptian 
governments collapsed in January and 
shuttle diplomacy by the U.S. State 
Department has not brought them back 
together. There are several reasons for 
this: 

• Israeli intransigence. The Israeli 
position summarized in the self-rule 
plan was even harsher than many 
supporters as well as critics of Israeli 
policy expected, and was far outside 
the framework within which even the 
most conciliatory Arab state could 
operate. 

And Sadat indeed has been con- 
ciliatory. His visit to Jerusalem and 
speech in the Israeli parliament con- 
stituted a de facto recognition of the 
Israeli state, which no Arab govern- 
ment had done previously. Sadat 
agreed to engage in negotiations with 
Israel and without PLO or any other 
participation. He also made it clear he 
would not press for an independent 
Palestinian state and that some form of 
Palestinian entity controlled by 
neighboring Jordan would be accept- 
able to him. 

But for Sadat to survive in the Arab 
world there had to be some formula by 
which Palestinians could make deci- 
sions about their future even if the pro- 
cess was limited and was postponed un- 
til “self-rule” had been in effect for 
five years. Both parties knew the 
Palestine issue was the heart of the 
Middle East conflict. Now it is clear 
that Israel refuses to offer even a 
distorted form of 

“self-determination” in the self rule 
plan. And most recently, in response to 
questions posed by the U.S., Israel 
even refused to say how any form 
of Palestinian self-determination can 
take place after five years. 

• The negotiations also faltered 
because the parties were unable to find 
Palestinian collaborators to give the 
talks legitimacy and to play a key role 
in their implementation. While some 
attention was given in the western press 
to a Palestinian delegation which plan- 
ned to travel to Egypt to congratulate 
Sadat for his diplomacy, these people 
were described even in the Israeli press 
as “third rate personalities.” They 
command so little popular support that 
Mayor Karim Khalaf of the Palestinian 
city of Ramallah noted they “do not 
even represent their own wives.” 
Meanwhile, the Palestinian leaders 
in the West Bank who do have a 
popular support including the mayors 
of most towns and representatives of 
labor, professional and women’s 
unions, immediately drew up a declara- 
tion protesting the congratulatory 
delegations. Furthermore, their 
declaration vowed “to oppose any at- 
tempt of creating any alternative to the 
PLO,” and “to work in order to insure 
the national rights of the Palestinians 
to self-determination and the establish- 
ment of their own state, under condi- 
tions of freedom, on their own land.” 


b there currently a rift between the 
United States and Israel? 

While the U.S. still views Israel as 
the central agent for protecting its own 
interests in the region, supplying it with 
more military aid than any other 
government in the world, the two have 
clashed on several points in recent 
months, as follows: 

•A settlement. U.S. President 
Carter went out of his way to support 
Begin’s “self-rule” plan the day after it 
was issued, but then pressed Israel to 
go further and outline self-rule as a 
step towards a more permanent solu- 
tion to the Palestine issue. But Israel 
explicitly refused to do this in its June 
18 parliamentary decision. This con- 
flict has definitely made waves between 
the two governments. 

Yet the U.S. should not be viewed as 
a brave defender of Palestinian rights. 
In Carter’s response to the self-rule 
plan on December 28 he explicitly re- 
jected the possibility of an independent 
Palestinian state. He has reiterated this 
position in the period since and has re- 
jected any role for the PLO. 

What the U.S. does want, is a com- 
prehensive settlement involving all the 
parties and disputes in the Middle East 
conflict. Carter has pursued the com- 
prehensive approach since he came into 
office, switching away from Henry 
Kissinger’s “step by step” strategy. 
Carter fears that continuing the Israeli 
occupation in its present form could 
lead to explosive confrontations bet- 
ween Israel and the Arab states, posing 
a threat to U.S. corporate and 
geopolitical interests in the region. 

Carter seeks to merely make minimal 
concessions in order to reach a 
pacification of the Palestine issue, as 
well as to establish regional 
“stability.” The U.S. administration 
wants this stability to be presided over 
not only by Israel, but to include 
governments of Egypt, Saudi Arabia, 
Jordan and Iran. The inclusion of 
Arab states in the scenario is based on 
their newfound economic and political 
power stemming from oil production. 

• The arms package. The U.S. and 
Israel are also at odds over the inclu- 
sion of two Arab states in the latest 
U.S.-Middle East arms package. On 
May 15 the U.S. Senate voted 54-44 to 
uphold Carter’s “package deal” 
authorizing sales of 60 F-15 fighter jets 
to Saudi Arabia, 50 F-5E fighter 
bombers to Egypt and a combination 
of 75 F-16 fighter bombers and 35 
F-15’s to Israel. It was the first time 
sales to Israel and Arab states were 
linked together, and the Israelis lob- 
bied as hard as they could against it to 
preserve their “special relationship” 
with the U.S. 

The issue was controversial in Con- 
gress and passed by a narrow mar g in . 
The underlying supposition that won 
out was that U.S. policy should be 
brought into line with the “new 
realities” in the Middle East. Saudi 
Arabia holds 25 percent of the world’s 
proven oil wealth with 98 percent of 
that oil exported and of crucial import- 
ance to western governments. Saudi 
Arabia wields considerable influence 


on supply and pricing policies, has in- 
fluenced international finances by 
depositing a significant amount of oil 
revenue back in the United States, and 
has consolidated far greater political 
influence over other Arab regimes than 
it had a decade ago. 

The U.S. was also rewarding Egypt 
for the direction it has taken since its 
shift in 1975 away from reliance on the 
Soviet Union and towards the United 
States. 

Still, one should keep in mind that 
despite the arms sales to Arab regimes, 
Israel’s military is still the most power- 
ful in the Middle East. 

Have the Israelis left Lebanon after in- 
vading March 14? 

While the Israeli military claims to 
have completed its withdrawal from 
southern Lebanon June 13, it has gone 
to great lengths to set up an infrastruc- 
ture enabling it to re-enter the area 
more easily in the future. 

Israel did not waste a minute during 
the three months it occupied southern 
Lebanon (about 900 square miles of it 
at the peak), with up to an estimated 
25,000 troops. 

In the last of three ceremonious 
“withdrawals” June 13, the Israeli 
troops handed over all their key posi- 
tions to the right-wing Lebanese militia 
and transferred a few positions to the 
U.N. force stationed in the South in 
localities where there was no signifi- 
cant right-wing militia. 

The Israeli infrastructure remaining 
in southern Lebanon after the troops 
departed can be described as follows: 
•Israeli military posts. Israeli troops 
will still be stationed in at least four 
points in the south, according to Arab 
diplomats and Palestinian sources cited 
in the New York Times. The points are 
Beit Hayan close to the coast; Jabal 
Ballat, overlooking the Litani Valley; 
the Tair Harfa Heights in the east; and 
the village of Marun al-Ras in the cen- 
tral sector. 

•Lebanese right-wing military. The 
Israeli military has set up and equipped 
a Lebanese right-wing force and hand- 
ed over to them almost the entire area 
along the 62 mile border, about 3 to 8 
miles deep. 

The right-wing forces, including 
soldiers and militia, are currently 
estimated to be 1500. This is at least 
four times greater than before the 
Israeli invasion of Lebanon March 14. 
The several right-wing Lebanese 
groups have never been very strong in 
the South; their main area of control is 
in northern Lebanon. 

An injection of rightists into the 
south was carried out in November 
1976 when the civil war in the rest of 
Lebanon quieted and Israel wanted to 
keep the conflict heated up; the Israeli 
occupation of Lebanon gave them an 
even more substantial opportunity to 
expand the rightist force in the South. 

The injections follow a similar pat- 
tern: Israeli ships carry rightists from 
ports in northern Lebanon down to the 
Israeli port of Haifa, circumventing 
central and southern Lebanon where 
the right is virtually non-existent. They 
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receive military training in Israel, and 
then cross the border into Southern 
Lebanon. There they are supplied by 
the Israeli military, from weaponry to 
rations. The Israelis also reportedly 
aided the militia with local recruitment 
in the South. As Israeli troops 
withdrew in June, they handed over to 
the rightists equipment including 
tanks, armored vehicles and artillery, 
according to a New York Times cor- 
respondent in Lebanon. After the 
Israeli troop withdrawal, there were 
press reports of Israeli soldiers in 
civilian clothes advising the right-wing 
troops. 

•Suppression of Lebanese villagers. 
The Israelis expect easier access into 
southern Lebanon if they can push out 
the masses of Lebanese people, many 
of whom supported the Palestinians 
and progressive Lebanese. The South, 
a fertile region though long neglected 
by the central government, had sup- 
ported the large network of Palesti- 
nian/progressive Lebanese virtual 
“liberated zones,” which existed until 
the latest invasion and to which many 
people turned for protection. 

At least eight major Israeli incur- 
sions into the south since 1969 have 
forced out thousands among a 
previous population of approximately 
500,000. The massive March 1978 inva- 
sion killed 2,500 civilians and forced 
265,000 to flee. In the March invasion, 
massive Israeli “softening up” opera- 
tions before the infantry advanced 
leveled entire villages and destroyed 
Helds. 

The Israeli message is clear to any 
southern Lebanese who has been able 
to withstand or return to the constant 
shellings and intermittent invasions. 
They made their message explicit when 
on June 13 they withdrew from the 
town of Bint Jbail (a village which sup- 
ported the Joint Forces until they were 
forced out by the Israelis). The Israelis 
convened a meeting of Lebanese town 
leaders and instructed them to 
cooperate with Major Said Haddad, 
whose right-wing militia they left in 
control of Bint Jbail. Furthermore, the 
Israelis threatened that they could 
always come back to punish any one 
who in any way assisted the Palestinian 
resistance. 

•Road network. The Israelis have 
been secretly constructing roads in 
southern Lebanon ever since they 
began attacking the area in the early 
seventies. Their occupation of the 
South gave them free rein to expand 
this network greatly, and even to pave 
the roads. The roads are used militarily 
both to supply the rightist positions 
and to afford easy travelling if the 
Israelis decide to invade again. 

The roads have an economic/social 
function as well. They represent a step 
beyond the “Good Fence” — the name 
for the border points between Israel 
and Lebanon opened during the 
Lebanese war. Through these open- 
ings, known to nationalist Arabs as the 
“Wall of Disgrace,” the poor 
Lebanese villagers, especially women, 
have gone as cheap labor into Israeli 
factories; Israeli currency has flowed. 
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undercutting the integrity of the 
Lebanese economy; and Israel has 
cultivated the support of some 
Lebanese by intermittently bringing 
them to medical services. 

What are Israel’s interests in Lebanon? 

•Israel wants to crush the Palesti- 
nian resistance, militarily and political- 
ly. Lebanon has become one of the few 
frontiers of somewhat open PLO ac- 
tivity since 1970 when King Hussein 
unleashed the Black September 
massacre and drove the PLO 
underground in Jordan. 

•Israel wants to inject itself into in- 
ternal Arab affairs in order to increase 
instability and to use its leverage to ex- 
tract favorable concessions in any 
political or military resolutions. It took 
an active role in support of the 
Lebanese right-wing during the civil 
war (April 1975-November 1976) and 
since then has kept the conflict burning 
in the South. 

•Some Israeli forces have made pro- 
fits from the labor of Lebanese 
workers, and would like to fully 
harness the natural resources of the 
South, such as the Litani River. (The 
Israelis already exploit water resources 
within their borders almost to the 
limit.) Economic transactions also 
serve to poke holes in the Arab boycott 
surrounding the Israeli state. 

What does all this add up to? 

•The conflict is as sharp as ever in 
the Middle East and the threat of yet 
another war still hangs over the region. 
Israeli generals have openly debated in 
the Israeli press preferences over the 
site of a possible offensive. 

In addition, while lofty proposals 
and international diplomacy have 
taken their ups and downs, the Israeli 
government has been busy intensifying 
its hold on the West Bank. New Israeli 
settlements began construction on 
Palestinian land, Palestinians 
demonstrated against the settlements, 
and new and ever grander settlement 
schemes are being proposed at the 
highest levels of government. 

•Lebanon. The Palestinians, mean- 
while, have had an agreement (the 
Cairo Accords) with the Lebanese 
government ever since 1969 which 
allows them to operate in the very 
region of southern Lebanon from 
which the Israelis expelled them. They 
maintain their right to return there. 

•The Palestinians. The Palestine 
question is still the central issue to be 
resolved in the Middle East. This has 
again been evidenced by the direct 
fighting between the Palestinians and 
Israelis in Lebanon, as well as by the 
issues that surfaced as stumbling 
blocks to the Israeli-Egyptian-U.S. 
negotiations. 

Palestinian refugees and Palestinians 
under occupation continue to voice 
their support for the PLO as their sole 
legitimate representative, and the 
demands for the right to self- 
determination and to a state, and the 
right of the refugees to return to their 
homes. 

And though the Palestinians have 
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not yet achieved their goals, they have 
again proven that they can not be push- 
ed from the center of the conflict, 
much less obliterated, by the full force 
of the Israeli military, or the interna- 
tional maneuvers of the Zionist 
state. □ 


Blacks in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Protest Police Killing 
Assault on Youth 


Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — A fatal police 
beating of a Black community leader 
and a brutal assault on a Black 
teenager by a gang of white vigilantes a 
day later touched off militant 
demonstrations and calls for 
Brooklyn’s Black community to chan- 
nel outrage and grief into organized 
political action in late June. 

The upsurge in racial tensions and 
community militancy began on the 
evening of June 14 when 16 policemen 
swarmed over 35-year-old Arthur 
Miller, a Black businessman, com- 
munity leader and father of four 
children, and bludgeoned him into un- 
consciousness. Miller had arrived at 
the scene of an altercation between his 
younger brother and police who were 
threatening to arrest him for driving 
with an expired license. 

But as Miller approached and 
gestured for people to keep calm with 
both empty hands raised, the police 
closed in on him, clubs swinging. As 
one eyewitness described it, “They 
were all over him, there were so many 
of them that they covered him complete- 
ly.” As police with guns drawn held 
the angry crowd that had gathered at 
bay, Miller was shoved into a police car, 
which drove off with his feet dangling 
out the window. When the car arrived 
at the precinct station, Miller was 
thrown out onto the pavement, with 
white foam oozing from his nose and 
mouth. He was dead, strangled, the 
medical examiner concluded, “by a 
forearm or a police stick.” 

By the next afternoon, signs reading 
“Organize against the coldblooded 
murder of Arthur Miller” had been 
posted throughout the neighborhood 
where Miller owned a grocery store and 
small construction company and had 
helped organize a block association. 
That evening 600 people gathered for a 
rally to protest Miller’s death and mar- 
ched to the precinct station out of 
which his killers worked. 

Later that same evening, an anxious 
relative who went out looking for 
16-year-old Victor Rhodes found the 
Black youth lying face down on the 
pavement, unconscious and bleeding 
from his nose and mouth. Rhodes had 
been walking his girlfriend home, 
witnesses said, when he was chased 
down by a gang of 30 to 50 Hasidic 
Jewish youths. They beat and stomped 
him into a coma from which he still 
had not emerged a week later. 

The Crown Heights neighborhood in 
(continued on page 8) 
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New York Women Prisoners 
Still Pursuing 4-Year Old 
Charges Against Bedford 
Health Care 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Women 
prisoners at New York State’s Bedford 
Hills Correctional Facility first 
brought their suit charging * ‘cruel and 
unusual punishment” in the prison’s 
medical care back in 1974. Four years 
after the suit was filed, and six months 
after a court order for improvements 
went into effect, visitors and lawyers 
are still returning to the outside world 
with some disturbing and even horrify- 
ing stories about medical care there. 

Those reports include a recent inci- 
dent in which a Bedford Hills prisoner 
had an epileptic seizure and was seen 
by a doctor for the first time several 
days later. In another case a woman’s 
recently-operated on and bandaged 
hand went unexamined by prison doc- 
tors for nine days while the finger in- 
side turned black from gangrene and 
the woman cringed with pain. As the 
prisoner recounted the incident to 
Legal Aid attorney Ellen Winner dur- 
ing a recent visit to Bedford Hills, the 
finger had to be amputated and the 
prisoner was lucky to escape with her 
hand and arm. 

These are only the most dramatic 
testimonies to continuing and chronic 
deficiencies in health care at Bedford 
Hills that have prompted the prisoners 
and their attornies to go back to court 
once again— this time with a motion of 
contempt against the institution. 

Prison Pleads Poverty 

During a three-day hearing on those 
charges in late May and early July, 
Bedford Hills administrators claimed 
lack of money as the reason they have 
failed to follow through on a number 
of measures. 

These measures included better 
observation procedures in the infir- 
mary unit, improved procedures for 
seeing a doctor, and improved follow- 
up on medical tests, prescriptions and 
treatment. Regular rounds by doctors 
and nurses were ordered, as was a 
buzzer system for patients to call for 
aid. 

The Department of Corrections 
claimed in the hearings that construc- 
tion of the buzzer system, for example, 
could not possibly be finished until 
next fall. Yet when the judge, in a sur- 
prisingly irate speech, gave the institu- 
tion a month to clean up its act before 
re-opening the hearings in July, Cor- 
rections suddenly discovered some 
loose change and announced that the 
buzzer system would be installed by the 
end of June. 

“Our actions are being monitored by 
the court, and we’ve fully satisfied 
everyone at this point,” Lou Ganin at 
the Department of Corrections’ Public 
Relations office in Albany said of the 
Bedford medical case. “I would say 
medical care at Bedford is 
good— they’re improved— admitting 
that there were problems.” 


Skeptical supporters and lawyers are 
closely monitoring conditions in the 
medical unit in order to decide how to 
proceed when the hearings resume in 
July. “It’s funny in a macabre way,” 
reflected Ellen Winner, one of two 
Legal Aid lawyers representing the 
prisoners in the suit, “that they’re sud- 
denly rushing around doing things that 
they have said could not possibly be 
done for some time.” 

New money allocated for changes at 
the Bedford Hills infirmary has been 
spent mostly on staff, which will go 
some way, Winner thinks, toward 
alleviating those problems in health 
care delivery due to poor administra- 
tion. But no amount of money, she 
says, can alleviate problems in prison 
health care that begin with the fact that 
medical staffs are employed directly by 
the Department of Corrections, iden- 
tify with their employers, and act on 
the assumption that prisoners do not 
have legitimate medical problems but 
are merely trying to get out of work or 
“pull one over” on them. The 
prisoners for their part, she says, are 
hard-pressed to trust anybody, in- 
cluding nurses and doctors, brought in 
by their captors. 

Suit Breaks Legal Ground 

The yet-to-be resolved case brought 
by women at Bedford Hills was argued 
in a novel way in court, Winner says, 
and as such brought a groundbreaking 
decisions. Previous “cruel and unusual 
punishment” charges against prison 
health care have always been argued on 
the grounds of deliberate indifference 
by medical staff, or in the cases in 
Southern prison systems, for example, 
where there might be a single doctor 
for thousands of prisoners statewide. 

Bedford Hills has better resources 
than that, and the “cruel and unusual 
punishment” in its case was argued in- 
stead on the grounds that some 
prisoners will always inevitably get in- 
adequate medical attention given the 
nature of procedures pursued by the in- 
stitution. When nurses and doctors 
have no regular rounds, for example, 
women are routinely put in locked 
rooms if they’re up for disciplinary 
charges. Sick or injured women prison- 
ers behind those locked doors are out 
of earshot and eyesight and are ob- 
viously in danger. 

One woman at the original trial, for 
example, told of how she had been sent 
out to get 30 or so stitches across her 
face after fighting with another 
prisoner. When she returned to the in- 
stitution, she was put in a locked room 
at the end of a long corridor in the sick 
wing, with no obsrevation. Alone in- 
side she fainted on the floor when she 
got up to use the bathroom, and was 
found, unconscious, the next day. 

A woman who visits the prison 
reported recently, “It’s not completely 
uncommon to hear about a woman want- 
ing to commit suicide in the prison 
hospital. It has to do with tension, fear 
and pressures.” 

This year, only a month after the 
court order went into effect in 
December, a prisoner in Bedford Hills 


was found dead in the sick wing after a 
reported * ‘suicide.” Investigation by 
lawyers in the suit found that the 
prison administration’s gross disobe- 
dience of observation procedures 
ordered by the court was instrumental 
in the woman’s death. Investigation 
around that incident led to the current 
contempt motion against the institu- 
tion. □ 


Black Woman Prisoner 
Attacked in New York 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Women 
prisoners who have dared to bring suit 
against the institution and ad- 
ministrators who control their lives at 
Bedford Hills prison in New York state, 
charge that they have suffered in- 
numerable reprisals for their ac- 
tions— not only inside Bedford Hills 
but at the federal jail in Manhattan 
where they are held as their suits go to 
court in New York. 

In the most recent incident, Carol 
Crooks, one of the most politically ac- 
tive women at the prison was attacked 
by a male guard on June 9 at the 
Metropolitan Correctional Center 
when she refused to respond to orders 
after he called her a “Black bitch.” 

A visitor who saw Crooks three days 
later reported that Crooks, though in 
good spirits, was still having trouble 
speaking because the guard had tried to 
choke her on an elevator while taking 
her to lock-up in the modern, multi- 
story facility. 

Liberation News Service interviewers 
had been turned away from a pre- 
arranged interview the same day as the 
legal visit, by Warden Butler who first 
claimed that the interview had been 
scheduled for the weekend and missed, 
and then said that Crooks had gotten it 
into her head over the weekend to beat 
up one of his guards. Crooks is one of 
a group of prisoners who are bringing 
suit against Bedford Hills for use of 
male guards who threaten the women’s 
privacy and well-being. □ 


(For background information on 
dumping of Depo-Provera on Third 
World countries , see packet It 903 ) 

Cancer-Causing Drug 
Still Prescribed by Doctors 
Despite Ban 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Despite a re- 
cent Federal Drug Administration 
(FDA) ban on the contraceptive Depo- 
Provera, the California-based Institute 
for the Study of Medical Ethics reveal- 
ed that the cancer-causing drug is still 
being prescribed by doctors. 

Over 100 women have filed af- 
fidavits in the Los Angeles area 
describing the ill side-effects they have 
experienced while taking the drug, 
manufactured by the Upjohn Com- 
pany. The side effects have ranged 
from indefinite sterility and severe 
depression to irregular and heavy 
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bleeding. 

Nancy Miller, a registered nurse, for 
instance, was given Depo-Provera 
without being informed of the poten- 
tial adverse effects. As a result of tak- 
ing the drug, she was forced to have a 
hysterectomy. “I cannot have children; 
I have had to change jobs... This has 
affected my whole life,” she said. 

In addition, Depo-Provera is known 
to cause malignant breast cancer in test 
studies on dogs and reportedly in- 
creases the risk of cervical cancer in 
women who use it. 

Until the recent ban, Depo-Provera 
was exported to 69 countries. Now the 
FDA is urging drug law revisions which 
would permit drug companies to ship it 
to foreign, particularly Third World 
countries, the traditional dumping- 
ground for drugs and substances 
banned in the U.S. □ 


(See graphics) 

Rally Hits Bank Role 
in South Africa and Harlem 


by Gene Zbikowski 
Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Apartheid in 
South Africa and mortgage policies 
that discriminate against Black com- 
munities in the United States were the 
twin targets of a demonstration in the 
heart of the New York financial district 
on June 16. More than 300 people 
rallied on Wall Street to hear speakers 
denounce the major U.S. banks which 
have invested heavily in South Africa’s 
white supremacist regime while refus- 
ing to put depositors’ money back into 
Black communities in U.S. cities. 

‘‘We came here not only to support 
the people of South Africa,” Prexy 
Nesbitt of the Committee to Oppose 
Bank Loans to South Africa told the 
crowd. “We are here because we care 
about the people of New York City.” 

“We are here today,” Nesbitt con- 
tinued, “to protest the fact that out of 
$80 million in deposits by Harlem 
residents, the Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust bank loaned a total of $60,000 to 
Harlem.” This point was expanded in 
a leaflet passed out at the rally, which 
noted that only 0.25 percent of 
Manufacturers Hanover’s mortgage 
loans in Manhattan went to Harlem, 
where almost 23 percent of 
Manhattan’s population lives. Nearly 
identical figures for the bank’s activity 
across the river in Brooklyn revealed 
that the Harlem case was no exception. 

Meanwhile, Nesbitt explained, the 
bank loaned $140 million directly to 
the South African government in the 
past few years and $370 million tb 
agencies of the South African govern- 
ment. 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust Bank 
paid no income tax in the U.S. in 1977. 

Nesbitt led the protesters in chanting 
“Vorster’s Army Shoots to Kill, Man- 
ny Hanny Foots the Bill,” and “Apar- 
theid Loans, We Say No, Manny Han- 
ny’s Got to Go.” 

The rally also featured a skit by the 
Columbia University Actor’s Collec- 


the statue of George Washington in 
front of Federal Hall. The blackened 
bronze statue, face pointed in the air 
and right arm extended, palm down- 
ward, seemed to want to push the ac- 
tors away. 

Other speakers at the rally, which 
was sponsored by the Committee to 
Oppose Bank Loans to South Africa, 
included Gloria Ford of the Retail 
Department Store Workers Union and 
Cleveland Robinson of the Coalition 
of Black Trade Unionists. Both said 
that unions must act to sever U.S. cor- 
porate support for the racist South 
African regime. 

After the rally, about 40 people 
picketed the main offices of Manufac- 
turers Hanover Trust, at 40 Wall 
Street. □ 


Union Weakened After 
Five-Day Strike at Daily News 


NEW YORK (LNS)— A five-day 
strike by members of the Newspaper 
Guild at the nation’s largest news- 
paper, the New York Daily News, 
came to an end on June 18, with union 
leaders publicly admitting that the final 
settlement left much to be desired. So 
many reporters, photographers and 
clerical workers of the paper apparent- 
ly felt this way that less than half of the 
1,340 who participated in the strike 
showed up to ratify the new contract. 

Rank and file members fought hard 
during the short strike by blocking 
trucks attempting to deliver “scab 
issues” of the paper under the escort of 
the city’s police department. And 13 
Guild members were arrested and 
several injured in the process. 

“It was the best obtainable under the 
circumstances,” Harry Fisdell, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the 
Newspaper Guild and chief negotiator 
during the talks claimed shortly before 
the vote to end the strike was taken. 
Guild members at the News had been 
without a contract since March 30 
when union negotiators charged that 
the Daily News management was intent 
upon “regressions” from the last con- 
tract and the strike vote was taken. 

During contract negotiations, the 
bargaining position of the Guild was 
weakened for several reasons, among 
them newspaper owners’ coordinated 
effort to weaken unions and new 
technological developments which 
managers are using to continue 
publication during strikes. The Daily 
News management followed the lead 
taken by the Washington Post in 
1975-76 and the Madison Capital 
Times and Wisconsin State Journal 
this year to crush key strikes. 

The owners of New York City’s two 
other large circulation dailies, the New 
York Times and the New York Post 
were firmly oehind the position taken 
by the owners of the News. Times and 
Post workers are also members of the 
Guild, and their contracts, too, have 
yet to be renegotiated. Both papers’ 
managers issued work rules during the 
strike that curtailed their workers’ con- 


tract provisions. New York Times 
senior vice-president of industrial rela- 
tions, John F. Mortimer, even 
threatened in a letter to employees to 
“suspend publication and cease paying 
Times employees who are represented 
by unions until the Guild’s dispute with 
the News is resolved.” The Times, he 
said, “does not intend to sit by while 
the News is being injured.” 

The News, like many other 
newspapers throughout the country, 
had already trained management per- 
sonnel to take over production pro- 
cesses in the event of a strike and some 
trial runs with nonunion employees 
were made beforehand. 

The Guild received support from 
eight of the 10 unions at the News, but 
the Newspaper and Deliveries Union 
and the Typographical Union refused 
to support the strike. Many rank and 
file members of both unions defied 
their union leaders and joined the 
picketlines, however. 

In the final agreement worked out 
between the Guild and the News, the 
paper’s management won many of the 
“givebacks” it had originally demand- 
ed. While the settlement provides for a 
wage increase of $68 a week spread out 
over three years and cost-of-living in- 
creases above the six percent level, the 
Guild’s strength was severely damaged 
by several other provisions. 

The management won a one-year 
freeze on starting level salaries to be 
determined by a joint Guild and 
management study subject to arbitra- 
tion in the event of a disagreement. 
The number of years required to gain 
tenure for job security was increased 
from 10 to 15. 

Also included among the conces- 
sions were a revision of sick pay rules 
reducing paid time, a one year freeze 
on medical benefits and a number of 
“grandfather clauses” that reduce the 
pay and benefits of future employees. 

□ 


Eritreans Seize Initiative 
in Military, Political Fields 


NEW YORK (LNS)— In a lightning 
strike June 13, the Eritrean People’s 
Liberation Army (EPLA) attacked an 
Ethiopian army camp at the town of 
Enticho, wiping out 500 troops and 
capturing armaments, including 3 
tanks and 8 trucks. 

Enticho is located just across the 
Eritrean border inside the northern 
Ethiopian province of Tigray and the 
neigboring province of Begemeder. 
The Ethiopian government has recently 
massed 115,000 troops in preparation 
for a renewed offensive against the 
Eritrean national liberation forces. 

Since Ethiopia’s war in the Ogaden 
quieted, these preparations have inten- 
sified. The expected offensive would be 
a last-ditch effort by the Ethiopian 
troops which have occupied Eritrea 
since 1952, but have been rapidly los- 
ing ground to the Eritreans who have 
liberated most of their country, in- 
cluding a number of major cities. The 
army of the Eritrean People’s Libera- 
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tion Front (EPLF) has on previous oc- 
casions crossed into Ethiopia to 
undercut preparations for attacks 
against them. 

The Eritreans did not wait for an at- 
tack by the Ethiopian troops concen- 
trated in the northeast, and neither are 
they waiting for liberation of their 
country to take great strides in the 
political field. Organizing among the 
masses of people in the liberated zones 
which now constitute most of Eritrea 
“has reached a remarkable stage,” ac- 
cording to a spokesperson for the 
Eritrean Students in North America. 

He reports that mass organizations 
are currently consolidating on the na- 
tional level. The Association of 
Eritrean Peasants held its first national 
congress in March in Keren, Eritrea’s 
second largest city, liberated last July. 
The first congress of the Association of 
Eritrean Students was held in Keren 
May 8-11, and the workers and 
women’s associations will hold their 
national congresses soon. □ 


Iran: Released Political Prisoners 
Discuss Present State 
of Iran’s Army 


by Claire Briere 

PARIS (Liberation/LNS)— A press 
conference in Paris which brought 
together four former Iranian political 
prisoners released last summer has 
brought out not only new evidence of 
torture in the Shah’s prisons but first 
hand information about the present 
state of Iran’s U.S.-trained and equip- 
ped army. In fact, two among those 
who tesitified were former officers, 
one of them having worked in counter- 
insurgency. 

The four ex-detainees were: Said 
Sultanpour, one of the most popular 
poets in Iran; Mohammad Monirzad, a 
young medical student; Hamez Fara- 
hati, a former captain of the army; 
and Mehrad Pakzad, an ex-lieutenant 
and officer in Iran’s counter- 
insurgency service. All went to great 
lengths to describe the endless torture 
they experienced while being inter- 
rogated. 

Collectively they spent between two 
and four months undergoing beatings 
and electric shock. After that, in each 
case, they spent some time recovering 
from the severe torture in a hospital. 
After three weeks, each was taken back 
and the torture began once again. One 
of them saw his friend die when a steel 
helmet was fastened to his head and 
tightened until it crushed his skull. 

The World’s Fifth Largest Army 
The Shah is the commander-in-chief 
of a 250, 000-man army whose equip- 
ment leaves even the French Minister 
of Defense dreaming. Iran has 1,800 
Hawk missiles, for example, while the 
whole of France has only 500. But 
alongside this up-to-date sophistica- 
tion, the four explained, feudal man- 
ners, customs and mentality still exist 
in the military. 

Despite competition from Saudi 
Arabia, Iran is still the most for- 


midable military power in the Persian 
Gulf, with the world’s third largest air 
force and fifth largest land force. Its 
modern and sophisticated logistic 
capacity, fueled by considerable 
military expenditures, and managed by 
30,000 U.S. military advisers (pro- 
jected to swell to nearly 80,000 by 
1980), includes supplies of Hawk and 
Sparrow missiles, Phoenix 
Sidewinders, F-14 and F-16 jet 
fighters. Chieftan tanks provided by 
Great Britain were used recently 
against anti-Shah demonstrations in 
the streets of Tabriz. 

“Malaise” in 
Military Ranks 

There is talk today about a 
“malaise” in the Iranian military 
forces. For the time being, it has not 
spread beyond a few sections. Never- 
theless, there is no longer just one ar- 
my, but many. The elite units: the 
aviators, the “rangers,” the parachute 
units, and the royal guard have the 
complete confidence of the Shah and 
all the privileges that go with it. In fact, 
within the same rank there are dif- 
ferent salaries. “It is the pilots who are 
paid the best,” said Mehrad Pakzad. 
“For the same rank, their salary can be 
as much as 120 percent higher than that 
of an officer in the army.” 

The commanders of these elite units, 
assigned to strategic areas like 
Teheran, are personally appointed by 
the Shah and trained in the United 
States. Moreover, they are selected on- 
ly after an exhaustive examination. 
These are the “Faithful,” those who 
were called in to crush the recent 
demonstrations in Ghom and Tabriz, 
leaving hundreds dead. 

But the garrison remains more prob- 
lematic for the regime. Here are 
gathered the contingents, close to 200 
divisions throughout the country, who 
are called upon in the event of demon- 
strations. And here the most strict 
disciplinary conditions and the most 
backward traditions are brought 
together. 

“Military service (or Edjabe),” one 
of the prisoners explained, “is a 
veritable work force; this is the most 
faithful translation of the Persian 
word. Corruption is rampant, as it is in 
all of Iranian society. The general has a 
carte blanche to conduct affairs as he 
sees fit, including even the budgeting 
of food for the soldiers, which is, of 
course, embezzled. The Company mess 
consists of soup, potatoes and a large 
jug of water. Once in a while, you get a 
tin of meat.” 

Fatigue duties run the gamut from 
babysitting to serving in the firing 
squad. “And as everything leads to 
baksheesh (or illegal tips to officers), a 
soldier will receive 10 tomans for every 
bullet found in a corpse. Soldiers 
receive less than a dollar per month in 
pay, so they don’t turn down the 
flagons of wine which they receive as 
compensation for their extra duties 
(this can go anywhere from one to ten 
dollars). The same goes for grants of 
leave, where the lucky fellow has to of- 
fer a chicken or a small sum of money 
as a bribe.” If corruption is so com- 


monplace among generals in the upper 
ranks that it is necessary to convict a 
few among them (like General Qassemi 
and Admiral Ramzi Ata’i, for “dis- 
pensing wine and diverting funds”), 
then it is raging at all levels. Com- 
bine this with the terror with which 
higher-ups threaten the conscripts and 
it becomes difficult to imagine, for the 
time being anyway, a revolt of the 
military. 

“Democratic practices” of the army 
are reflected by the following anec- 
dote: “At the time of Iranian interven- 
tion into Dhofar[ supporting the feudal 
sultan who rules over the tip of the 
Arabian peninsula against revolu- 
tionary guerrillas], the military 
authorities didn’t even tell the soldiers 
where they were going. They simply ex- 
plained to them there were some riots 
in the southern part of the country. 
You have to understand that the south 
of Iran and Dhofar look completely 
the same. The poor fellows were flown 
in and out of Dhofar by airplane and 
convinced that they had merely in- 
tervened in the South.” (Three-fourths 
of the Iranian people are still illiterate.) 

As described by Mehrad Pakzar and 
Hamzeh Farahati, one can see that 
military promotion has little to do with 
competence. Here is an example: Dur- 
ing the annual written exam, upon 
whose results promotions are based, 
the following question was asked: 
Which historical episode saddened you 
the most? The agreement of 
Turkmantchai (an accord which gave a 
part of Iran to Czarist Russia in the 
nineteenth century) or the exile of Reza 
Shah, the present Shah’s father, to 
Maurice Island in 1941? An officer 
would be punished for responding that 
the first event was the sadder. Today, 
under the pressure of popular revolt, 
young officers just out of the universi- 
ty are having trouble enduring the 
climate of ignorance and servility 
maintained in the barracks. □ 


(See graphics) 

Shah Building Site and Image 
for 1979 Scout Jamboree in Iran 


NEW YORK (LNS)— The Boy 
Scout’s next World Jamboree is still a 
year away, but already plans for a 
lavish 2,000-acre site are well under 
way. And so are plans for mobilizing a 
boycott of the event. Because this Jam- 
boree is scheduled to take place in Iran, 
home of Shah Mohammad Reza 
Pahlavi, his dreaded secret police 
(SAVAK), and an estimated 25,000 to 
100,000 political prisoners. 

With protests and mass uprisings 
against his repressive rule mounting in 
the past eight months, the Shah 
desperately needs all the good publicity 
he can get. So Iran is pulling out all the 
stops for the 20,000 Scouts from 118 
countries expected to attend the Jam- 
boree. The Scouts will have the run of 
a special site with a man-made forest 
and lake, brand-new dormitories and 
five olympic-size swimming pools. 

Apparently expense is no object to 
the Shah, although the average wage of 
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Iranian workers is only $2.00 to $2. IS 
per day, over 70 percent of the popula- 
tion is illiterate and malnutrition is 
epidemic. In any case, those harsh 
realities of life in Iran are something 
the Boy Scouts will be safely insulated 
from on their plush, man-made 
playground. 

But people in the United States and 
around the world who are familiar with 
conditions in Iran are urging a boycott 
of the Jamboree. For while Boy Scout 
leaders insist that “scouting is a non- 
political activity,” critics see a major 
contradiction in having 20,000 scouts 
“spend a week together in fostering the 
concept of a world brotherhood” in a 
nation where it is illegal for more than 
three people to gather in the streets. □ 


(See packets 877 and 879 for related 
stories and photos.) 

Korean War: Partition Still Links 
the Korean and American People 


by George C. Hildebrand 
Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Twenty-eight 
years ago this month, on June 25, 
1950, the first massive direct U.S. in- 
tervention of the Asian mainland took 
place with the outbreak of the war in 
Korea. 

The Korean war— its true nature 
disguised from the American people 
for many years as a so-called “U.N. 
police action,” — was fully as brutal as 
anything Americans have learned 
about in Southeast Asia. Between 
four and five million Koreans perished, 
representing probably 20 percent of the 
country’s population. More than a 
million soldiers of the Chinese People’s 
Liberation Army were killed and 
33,000 American GI’s lost their lives. 

U.S. strategic bombing virtually flat- 
tened the north, the area administered 
by the Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea (DPRK) and productive 
facilities throughout the north were 
destroyed. To this day, the north’s 
charges of germ warfare have not been 
satisfactorily answered— if anything, 
recent revelations of CIA experimenta- 
tion with shellfish toxins and 
hallucinogenic drugs have given them 
added credibility. 

Moreover, manipulation of the 
public and U.S. Congress into active 
support for or passive acceptance of 
the escalation of the Viet Nam war 
through the 1965 “Gulf of Tonkin inci- 
dent” should make it difficult for 
Americans to blindly swallow the tradi- 
tional thesis that the north started the 
war. The facts of the Korean conflict 
contradict these theses: 

• After World War II the U.S. in- 
sisted on the occupation and division 
of Korea, a victim of Japanese aggres- 
sion, then suppressed popular local 
organizations to work exclusively with 
the extreme right of the Korean 
political spectrum, under former 
Princeton librarian Synghman Rhee. 


• By 1949, a year before the war, 
Washington had already .promised 
nearly $100 million in aid to the 
southern zone of Korea— a country 
few Americans had ever heard of and 
into which fewer still felt a reason 
for intervention. 

• As early as August, 1948, former 
Admiral Lee Young Woon (as he 
recently recalled the events for a New 
York audience) was ordered by the 
Rhee regime to attack the northern 
fleet stationed in DPRK bases in the 
north. 

• In the May 1950 elections in the 
south— one month before the outbreak 
of the war — Rhee lost 80 percent of his 
parliamentary strength, retaining only 
12 out of 210 seats in the Republic of 
Korea (ROK) National Assembly. 

Thus, although the exact details of 
the outbreak of the war cannot be 
established today, the political circum- 
stances surrounding it can no longer be 
denied: a clear and early-expressed 
U.S. determination to divide Korea 
and build up an aggressive separatist 
southern state, at the same time that 
popular support for that right-wing 
southern regime was rapidly eroding. 

Continued U.S. Intervention 

Nor did U.S. intervention cease with 
the signing of the June 1953 armistice 
between the DPRK, China and the 
U.S. In April, 1960 a powerful student 
movement committed to democracy 
brought about the downfall of Rhee, 
who headed off to inglorious exile in 
Hawaii with two cash-stuffed suit- 
cases. 

For May, 1961, Korean students in 
the South had planned a march to the 
demilitarized zone to symbolize their 
support for national unification. But 
top ROK militarist Park Chung Hee 
sent tanks to prevent the march and 
seized control of the government. 

Whatever the current tensions bet- 
ween Washington and South Korea to- 
day over the Korean CIA bribery scan- 
dal, it is important to recognize that 
Park, who still rules in Seoul today, 
was inspired and sanctioned in his 
career by the Kennedy Administration. 
And ironically, the KCIA was organiz- 
ed, immediately after his coup, with 
training for its original leadership con- 
ducted on nearby U.S. bases in 
Okinawa. 

Forced by its expansion of the Viet 
Nam war to consolidate the U.S. posi- 
tion in Asia, the Johnson Administra- 
tion sent presidential adviser 
McGeorge Bundy to bring Japan and 
South Korea back together in 1965. 
Out of this came increased U.S. aid 
and the dispatch of South Korean 
soldiers to Viet Nam. (Brutal suppres- 
sion operations conducted by these 
troops have even been denounced as an 
indelible dishonor by Brigadier- 
General Choi Suk Nam, a military 
classmate of Park who now lives in 
New York City.) 

With the Nixon-Sato accord of 1969 
the U.S. recognized a special Japanese 
interest in Korea. At the same time, 
partly as a response to the phenomenal 


development of the socialist north into 
Asia’s most urbanized and industrial- 
ized economy after Japan and Singa- 
pore, the Park regime began to build 
extremely close links with Japanese 
business. 

Japanese investment was avidly 
sought, and pollution-prone industries 
simply relocated on the other side of 
the Straits of Tsushima. “Cost over- 
runs” in the construction of the Seoul 
subway enriched both Japanese 
business firms and the ruling Liberal 
Party. 

Today, Korean economists estimate 
that Japanese capital dominates 90 per- 
cent of all foreign investments in 
Korea — the same percentage as when 
Korea was a Japanese colony. Indeed, 
in a period of strengthened 
U.S. -Japanese trade rivalry, the 
heightened identity between the Park 
regime and Japanese capitalism un- 
doubtedly represents a significant fac- 
tor both in the “Koreagate” exposures 
and in proposals for a reduced U.S. 
commitment in Korea — which would 
weaken the Japanese by forcing them 
to spend more to defend their interests 
on the peninsula. 

Korea’s People 

Nevertheless the U.S. remains the 
dominant foreign presence in Korea 
(all Chinese troops left more than 20 
yars ago). For more than a generation, 
U.S. policies have effectively denied 
national unity among the Korean peo- 
ple. At the same time, by fostering dic- 
tatorships in the South, the U.S. has 
countenanced equally serious viola- 
tions of social, civil and human rights. 

Current U.S. Congressional investi- 
gations have focused on KCIA bribery— 
yet, against Koreans themselves, the 
U.S.-trained KCIA has routinely prac- 
ticed murder, torture, kidnapping, 
rape and intimidation. As one ex- 
KCIA officer, a devout— and appalled 
— Catholic, summed it up: “If they 
need it, they do it.” 

No less oppressive has been the 
organization of the economy in the 
south. With few natural resources 
available, the Park regime has deter- 
mined to exploit the people under its 
control. Workers may be forced into 
almost unbelievable 14 or 18-hour 
work days, at peak periods, in order to 
boost exports. Last September a young 
woman, exhausted by two double-shift 
days, fell to her death from a bus in 
which she was collecting tickets. 

Yet workers benefit very little from 
the profits in return for their efforts. A 
typical daily factory wage of 350 won 
(about 70C) is not enough to buy a de- 
cent meal for even one person in a 
modest restaurant. Meanwhile, the 
depressed rice prices over the last 
decade have forced poor or marginal 
farmers to the city, assuring the supply 
of cheap industrial wage-labor. 

The KCIA stands ready to repress 
those who might protest. Labor 
organizer and Protestant minister Rev. 
Cho Chi Song receives continuing 
KCIA threats for his efforts to 
organize workers. (continued) 
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Students are kept in line first by the 
fascist “National Defense Corps” and 
second through intimidation. A 
favorite government device is to reveal 
its exact knowledge of parents* names 
and workplaces, thereby threatening 
the parents’ continued employment 
should the student “get out of line.” 

Factories are consciously con- 
structed to take advantage of geo- 
graphical features that will aid the 
police in the event of a strike. The new 
campus of Seoul University has also 
been deliberately located more than an 
hour’s bus ride out of town. 

Reunification: 

The Unchanging Demand 

Yet the Korean people continue to 
resist. Recently more than 1,000 
students directly confronted police to 
defy dictatorial rule. Another 
manifestation of popular sentiment oc- 
curred a few years ago when, in 
response to government pressure on 
companies who advertised in an anti- 
regime newspaper, thousands of peo- 
ple took out personal ads— often with 
highly political messages. According to 
American missionaries, hundreds of 
schoolchildren lined up each afternoon 
to contribute a few won to help keep 
the paper alive. 

The people in South Korea express 
opposition to exploitation and repres- 
sion — but do they seek reunification 
with the communist north? There is 
mounting evidence that they do. In 
March 1976 a group of non-communist 
figures met at Seoul’s Myongdong 
Cathedral to term reunification “the 
supreme national task.” The north has 
used virtually identical wording in 
analyzing the chief problem facing the 
Korean people. 

Koreans abroad support similar 
demands and formed the Korean Con- 
gress for Democracy and Unification 
in Tokyo last August despite an attack 
on the meeting by 300 followers of 
Rev. Moon. The KCDU’s North 
American chapter is headed by Pro- 
fessor Channing Liem of the State 
University of New York, who formerly 
served as chief of the South Korean 
Observer Mission at the U.N. far from 
fearing a northern invasion the new 
organization feels that, after 
establishing a democratic system, the 
south, with nearly two-thirds of the 
Korean people, could then enter into 
productive discussion with the north 
about reunification. Given the increas- 
ing role of Japanese investments in the 
south, Professor Liem and others feel 
this reunification is absolutely 
necessary to insure national survival. 

For its part, the north has proposed 
a five-step program: a pull-back from 
the present high-level of military con- 
frontation; promotion of trade and 
cultural exchange between the two 
zones; convening a national congress 
representing all political parties and 
social strata; formation of a new enti- 
ty, the Confederal Republic of Koryo, 
to represent all the Korean people; and 
the entrance of this confederal republic 
into the United Nations as a single 


member. 

Neither proposal meditates abrupt, 
violent, one-sided or irrational change. 
Both approaches do present possible 
solutions to the problem of division 
through the abandonment of 
externally-supported separatist and 
dictatorial policies. 

But the resolution of the Korean 
problem after 33 years of U.S. in- 
tervention, involves Americans as well 
as Koreans. The $2.3 million Gulf Oil 
contribution designed to keep Park in 
power or the $500,000 donated to Rev. 
Moon by the Readers Digest Founda- 
tion, are just as relevant to Americans 
as the headlined KCIA bribery scandal 
of U.S. politicians. 

Regardless of what happens with 
proposed U.S. ground troop 
withdrawals in Korea, the maintenance 
of U.S. nuclear, air and naval forces in 
the area— ready to intervene, the 
Carter Administration has pro- 
mised — are clearly not in the interest of 
the Korean people. Nor does the ex- 
ploitation of Korean workers, which 
lures runaway shops to set up export 
industries in South Korea, benefit 
Americans who lose jobs as a result. 

The sooner Americans understand 
the nature of U.S. intervention in 
Korea and translate this into political 
action, the better— and 28 years after 
the Korean war is not too soon to 
begin. □ 

* * * 

(George C. Hildebrand is an LNS 
correspondent who has just returned 
from travelling in Asia.) 


Police Killing cont. from page 3 

which both beatings occurred has long 
been torn by tensions between the 
various poor and working class com* 
munities which make it up— Blacks, 
Puerto Ricans, West Indians and 
Hasidic Jews. The Hasidim, Orthodox 
Jews who strictly observe traditional 
Eastern European dress and religious 
codes, comprise about 30 percent of 
the Crown Heights population. 

Conflicting explanations were of- 
fered for both of the recent incidents. 
For instance, neighborhood residents 
pointed out that Miller, as a recognized 
community leader, was well known to 
the police and worked with them on 
several occasions. But they also re- 
fered to incidents which might have 
made Miller a deliberate target of 
police violence. Within the last year, 
police repeatedly demanded that Miller 
pay them off to avoid tickets for minor 
violations. He refused. And he also 
refused to testify against a man the 
police had wrongfully picked up on 
charges of robbing Miller. 

As for Victor Rhodes, Hasidic 
leaders maintained that the Black 
youth had provoked the incident by 
knocking off the hat of one of a group 
of Hasidic young people. But Black 
witnesses insisted that the group of 
Hasidim was actually a vigilante gang 
which had been terrorizing Blacks in 
the neighborhood by demanding iden- 
tification and attacking people who 


refused to produce it. 

Regardless of the particular cir- 
cumstances in either case, the over- 
whelming reality to people in the Black 
community was that neither was an 
isolated incident. Black residents of the 
city have been boycotting downtown. 
Brooklyn stores for months to protest 
the acquittal of a white policeman who 
shot down an unarmed Black youth at 
pointblank range. And the Rev. 
Michael Amon-Ra reported that seven 
Black people had come to his church 
since the attack on Rhodes to assert 
that they too had been stopped and 
beaten by patrols. 

During more than a week of daily 
demonstrations and rallies, the Black 
community showed that it was deter- 
mined to mobilize against further 
police and vigilante terror. More than a 
thousand people jammed into a 
Brooklyn church on a sweltering even- 
ing for Miller’s funeral. While hun- 
dreds of people outside raised their 
fists and chanted, “We want justice,” 
mourners inside the church heard the 
Rev. Herbert Daughtry charge that 
Miller was murdered by the same 
forces and institutions that killed 
15-year-old Randolph Evans and turn- 
ed loose the cop who killed him. 

“Unless we as a people develop our 
numerical strength and political 
power,” Daughtry stated, “we will 
always be at the mercy of forces which 
are hostile to us.” Referring to Miller’s 
efforts at organizing the community, 
Daughtry said, “They didn’t really 
touch him, because his ideas cannot be 
clubbed out of existence, not even by 
16 of New York City’s finest. Art lived 
for us and he died for us. And we’ve 
got to live for each other so our 
children might see a better day and 
policemen would not gun them 
down.” □ 


(See graphic) 

Panamanians Protest Carter 
Visit and Imposed 
Canal Treaties 


By Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Fierce 
anti-U.S. sentiment in Panama did not 
deter President Carter from flying to 
that Central American country in mid- 
June to put the final flourish to the un- 
popular Panama Canal Treaties. There 
he met with Brig. Gen. Omar Torrijos 
Herrera to exchange instruments of 
ratification, the formal gesture which 
makes final the two canal treaties 
granting Panama control of the zone in 
the year 2000 while assuring U.S. 
military intervention rights in Panama- 
nian economic and political affairs. 

The Torrijos regime managed to 
stage an incident-free rally at the Fifth 
of May Plaza for Carter’s visit, busing 
in peasants from the countryside and 
printing 200,000 tee-shirts with Carter 
on the front and Torrijos on the back. 

But in the week preceding the 
Carter-Torrijos get-together, students, 
(continued on inside front cover) 
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TOP RIGHT: More than 200 militant 

protestors, most of whom were Third 
World women, converged at the Iran- 
ian Consulate in New York on June 
19, 1978 to protest both the choice 
of Iran as the site for the 1980 
UN International Women's Decade 
Conference, and the exclusion of 
Third World women from the planning 
and direction for the UN Decade of 
Women » 

CREDIT: LNS Women's Graphics 

SEE STORY PAGE 3 


TOP LEFT: More than 200 militant 

protestors, most of whom were Third 
World women, converged at the Iran- 
ian Consulate in New York on June 
19, 1978 to protest both the choice 
of Iran as the site for the 1980 UN 
International Women's Decade Con- 
ference, and the exclusion of Third 
World women from the planning and 
direction for the UN Decade of Women. 

CREDIT: LNS Women's Graphics 

SEE STORY PAGE 3 
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BOTTOM RICH' Several thousand people 
gathered at Union Square in New York 
City June 19, 1978 in tribute to Ethel 
and Julius Rosenberg on the 25th Anni- 
versary of their executions. The diverse 
crowd included people from the new and 
old left. For many of the latter, es - 
peeially, it was a very moving event, 
as they had been part of the crowd of 
10,000 that filled the same square 
on June 19, 1953, a r President Eisen- 
hower refused to stop the execution 
and the Rosenbergs were killed. 

The tribute was co-chaired by the 
Rosenberg's sons Michael and Robert 
Meeropol and by Helen and Morton 
Sobell, who was sentenced to 30 years 
on similar charges. 

CREDIT: LNS Women's Graphics 
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BOTTOM LEFT: Palestinian refugee 

child's drawing of the defense of 
their camps in Lebanon from attack 
by Israeli bombers and gunships. 

CREDIT: LNS 
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TOP LEFT CREDIT: 
Michael Scurato/LNS 
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MIDDLE RIGHT CREDIT: 
Peg Averill/LNS 
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BOTTOM UPPER MIDDLE CREDIT: 
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BOTTOM LEFT: "The long 
road" . 
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